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WHAT FRANCE DID FOR AMERICA 

MEMOIES OF EOCHAMBEAU 

TRANSLATED BY M. W. B. WRIGHT 



[The following translation from the Memoirs of the Marshal Comte de 
Bochambeau, published in 1838, is now out of print and difficult to pro- 
cure, even in libraries. It was believed that the readers of the Review 
would welcome the opportunity at this time to recall the services France 
rendered America, as revealed in these memoirs. — The Editor.] 

The Memoirs of the Marshal Comte de Bochambeau were pub- 
lished in 1808 by M. Pillet, bookseller, 5, Rue Christine, Paris, 
according to the last witt and testament of the Marshal, who died 
in 1808. 

The object of this translation into English of an extract of the Memoirs 
of Marshal Count de Rochambeau, is to make known to the Americans a 
narrative so highly honourable both to them and to France; and, at the 
same time, to explain and show, in their proper light, the difficulties of the 
celebrated campaign of 1781, which decided the triumph of independence 
in the United States. At the end of the extract of the said Memoirs will be 
found quoted the diary commenced and published on the 1st of May, 1781, by 
Washington, and in which he describes the then state of affairs with that 
true patriotic spirit and loyalty, which on every occasion distinguished that 
great man. 

I had been preceded in America by the Count d'Estaing, whose 
brilliant exploits, after the taking of Grenada, and the naval victory 
he gained over the English, were baffled at Savannah, in Georgia ; 
and he with difficulty returned to the French coast with a fleet in 
a most dilapidated state, and nearly totally dispersed by a most 
disastrous hurricane which it encountered on its homeward course. 

The unexpected result of this expedition, projected at New York, 
the ill success of an attack against Carolina, and the depreciation of 
paper currency on the continent, produced a most awful crisis in 
America. She had contended by herself against the entire forces of 
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England since the commencement of her revolution. The more she 
had struggled, the less able she was now to hold out. The Congress, 
in this critical situation, resolved to solicit from her ally the King 
of France further assistance, by a fresh supply of naval and land 
forces and money, which the latter accordingly granted, by imme- 
diately sending out a squadron of seven ships to cruize off the coast, 
a corps of four thousand able troops, and a considerable supply of 
specie. The Chevalier de Ternay was appointed to the command 
of the squadron, and I to that of the troops which the king had 
been pleased to send out to the succour of his ally. On my obser- 
vation of the inability of so small a body of men as that placed 
under my command to act efficiently at so great a distance, their 
number was immediately doubled, and the effective of artillery 
was also doubled. The ammunition, arms, and every material con- 
nected with the war department was sent to Brest with the most 
remarkable dispatch, and the whole had reached that port early in 
April, which had been the epoch fixed for its embarkation. The 
naval preparations were not so expeditiously achieved. 

Nearly all the transports of the Brest station were employed with 
the fleet lately sent out under M. de Guichen, or in the conveyance 
of drafts or supplies of stores to our colonies. The Minister of 
Marine had been backward in giving the necessary orders for vessels 
to be sent up from Bordeaux, and these vessels had been delayed by 
contrary winds, so that, on my arrival at Brest, I found only enough 
vessels to contain half the troops intended for America. M. de 
Choiseul used to say that M. de Sartines' watch was always slow; in 
this case the adage was really applicable. By the diligence of M. 
Hector, the naval commandant at Brest, I was enabled to muster 
vessels enough to embark five thousand men. "We represented to our 
respective ministers the injudicious plan of dividing a corps which 
was already of itself inefficient ; but the active fitting-out of a fleet 
in England to follow us, its advantage over us, in being unencum- 
bered with a convoy, the necessity of an immediate departure, and, 
still greater, the urgency of the affairs of America, which required 
our effective and undelayed interference, induced the Council to 
send us the most positive orders to divide into two divisions the 
corps of troops for the United States, and to set sail by the first 
fair wind, with as many as we could muster accommodation for, 
in the first ; promising to take the most active measures to enable the 
second to follow us with all possible dispatch. The convoy and the 
squadron were delayed in the roads of Brest by contrary winds 
until the 2d of May; these same winds retained at Bordeaux the 
transports which had been ordered to Brest to embark the second 
division. At length, we had no alternative but to obey orders, 
which were too precise to allow of further remonstration. Fifteen 
days before this, Lafayette, who was returning to join the American 
army, with the rank of major-general, which had been bestowed 
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upon him in recompense for his able services during his first voyage, 
sailed in a frigate from the island of Aix, in company with a com- 
missary of war, charged to announce the arrival, and provide for 
the landing and supplies, of the French corps at Rhode Island. 

We lay a month in Brest roads wind-bound ; till, at length, during 
the night of May the 1st to 2d, a sharp breeze sprung up from the 
northward. The Chevalier de Ternay took advantage of this, and 
with all his convoy cleared the passage called the Passe du Bat; 
three days afterwards his ships encountered the most boisterous 
weather in the Bay of Biscay, and he was separated from his convoy 
during four days, but as the wind calmed he rallied them, and 
doubled Cape Finisterre in their company. The English admiral 
had sailed with the same north wind ; but the hurricane drove him 
into port, which circumstance had allowed the French convoy to 
take the lead of him, and get some distance ahead. We steered our 
course slowly, on account of the calm, to the south of the Azores. 
On the 20th of June, when to the south of Bermuda, we discovered 
six sail bearing down with all possible speed upon the convoy ; the 
Chevalier de Ternay rallied them in the rear of his line, and faced 
the enemy, who was surprised to see seven line-of -battle ships boldly 
emerge from among the merchantmen. The body of our squadron 
bore up before the wind; one of the English ships ventured away 
from the others, and came within reach of our line ; but she was soon 
sharply chased, and was nearly being captured. The Chevalier de 
Ternay, perceiving that one of his ships, the Provence, although 
carrying her full complement of canvas, was unable to keep up with 
him, and left a breach in his line, fearing at the same time that the 
enemy, who by this time was bearing up before the wind, should 
separate her from us, and then attack the convoy, signaled the two 
vessels next to her to lessen sail ; the English ship took advantage 
of this to tack back to its squadron, our line pouring in broadsides 
upon her, but we did not succeed in cutting her off. The two 
squadrons fired away one upon the other until sunset, when the 
Chevalier de Ternay, preferring the safety of his convoy to the 
personal glory of taking an English ship, steered his course onwards. 

We were subsequently informed that this English squadron was 
that of Captain Cornwallis, who was returning to Jamaica, having 
conducted a convoy to Bermuda. 

A few days before this, our squadron captured one of the enemy's 
cutters, which was conveying a party of officers from Charlestown 
to the islands. By them we were informed of the siege and capture, 
by the English, of the capital of South Carolina. On the 4th July, 
our soundings proved that we were not far distant from the coast 
of Virginia. We took a small vessel belonging to the enemy, and 
from it papers, which fully confirmed the report of the taking of 
Charlestown, and of the return of Admiral Arbuthnot's fleet to New 
York, with the troops under the command of General Clinton, and 
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who had taken part in the siege. Five thousand men had been left 
at Charlestown, in command of Lord Cornwallis. The passengers 
informed us that the return of this corps to New York had increased 
the force of the garrison of that city to fourteen thousand men, 
and that Arbuthnot was hourly expecting Lord Graves' fleet to 
join from England, to act in conjunction with him. On the same 
evening, the Chevalier de Ternay spied off the capes, at the opening 
of Chesapeak Bay, eleven sail, which our most experienced seamen 
considered to be large line-of-battle ships. We conjectured that 
they could be no other than the vessels we had come to action with 
on the 20th, and which had joined those of Arbuthnot or of Graves, 
and were now coming up to take their revenge. The Chevalier de 
Ternay y s orders being to land his convoy at Rhode Island, he tacked, 
and several times altered his course during the night, latterly steer- 
ing in a north-east direction, towards Rhode Island. Here was a 
capital opportunity lost ; as the eleven sail in question, as we after- 
wards were informed, were only a convoy proceeding from Charles- 
town to New York, in company with two or three frigates. But the 
Chevalier, anxious to conduct his convoy safe to its destination, 
wished as much as possible to avoid engagements which could only 
tend to his personal glory. 

On the 12th July, we entered the port of Rhode Island, after a 
passage of seventy days. We were closely followed by Admiral 
Graves' squadron, which arrived at New York the following day. 
The boisterous weather which we had encountered in the Bay of 
Biscay had driven the latter into Plymouth Sound, where he was 
detained fifteen days by contrary winds ; he fell in, off the Azores, 
with the Farges, belonging to the French East India Company, gave 
her chase, and finally captured her; as she was richly laden, he 
took her in tow part of the voyage, by which his progress was de- 
layed, and our convoy probably saved; as we should most likely 
have had rough work if Graves' fleet had joined Arbuthnot's, and 
barred our passage to Rhode Island. 

The French corps disembarked at Newport, the capital, and 
immediately encamped across the island, covering the town, with 
their left flank to the sea, and their right extending to the anchorage 
of our ships, which lay protected by a number of batteries, which I 
erected on the most eligible spots of the shore. I flanked these 
batteries by outworks, which I erected everywhere the enemy were 
likely to land, and I prepared trenches, to enable the troops to 
attack it as soon as it should make its appearance. In this position, 
the French corps could proceed by the shortest line to the spot at 
which the enemy might land ; whilst the latter, on the contrary, to 
vary its points of attack, would have to make a very circuitous 
movement. In twelve days, the position was rendered respectable 
by the labour of all the hands, both soldiers and sailors, who were 
able to work ; but the scurvy had made sad havock among our men, 
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and two-thirds had been sent up the country to hospitals which had 
been established for their reception. 

Since the taking of Charlestown, the American credit had greatly- 
declined. The paper currency was so depreciated that sixty dollars 
of it were not worth more than one of specie. General Washington, 
having sent to Carolina nearly all the troops of the southern States, 
under General Gates, was confined to the defence of Jersey, with his 
army, consisting only of the troops of the northern States. The 
arrival of the French troops, although inferior in number to what 
had been anticipated, was hailed by General Washington and Con- 
gress with sentiments of the greatest joy and gratitude; the early 
arrival of the second division, which was announced to Congress 
by the French representative, was anxiously looked for, as well as 
the increase of naval forces which it was to bring, to give us the 
upper hand at sea, which was so necessary, to enable us to act 
efficiently against the English, who had possession of every place 
along the coast. 

Ten days after the French troops had landed, the English fleet, 
consisting of twenty sail, of which twelve were line-of -battle ships, 
came in sight of Ehode Island, and repeatedly attempted the attack 
of the French squadron ; but they finally delayed hostile demonstra- 
tions until they could be seconded by the land forces which the 
English general was actively embarking in the Sound, near New 
York, to join them. General Washington, who observed all their 
movements, frequently communicated them to me, and finally, in 
consequence of the, great reduction of our little army by sickness, 
authorised me to call out the militia of Boston and Rhode Island, to 
assist us in preparing for the defence of the island. The latter 
States afforded us four or five thousand good and willing soldiers, 
led by the American General Heath, who had been detached by 
General Washington to assist the French in their operations, and 
who fulfilled his mission with really quite patriotic zeal. I kept only 
two thousand of these men, giving the command of them to General 
Lafayette, whom General Washington had also sent to me, and I 
requested General Heath to send the remainder back to their harvest, 
which they had been kind enough to leave to come to our assistance. 

In the meantime, General Clinton had embarked at Long Island, 
with ten thousand of his ablest troops, a great quantity of heavy 
artillery and mortars, to attack the French at Rhode Island; but 
having either learned the active operations we were making to 
receive him, or fearing, General Washington having marched in the 
direction of New York, to place that city in jeopardy, by leaving 
it with too small a garrison, he ultimately disembarked his troops, 
and encamped them on Long Island. We then heard of several 
altercations that had taken place between the English general offi- 
cers, and of which, doubtless, their demonstrations at the latter end 
of August and beginning of September were the consequence; but 
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these demonstrations came too late to annoy us in any way. How- 
ever, their squadron still blocked up our ships, and seemed to be 
waiting only for a concurrence of forces and a favourable oppor- 
tunity to attack them. 

I will mention here a beginning of tfacasserie on the part of 
Washington, and of which I remarked the first symptoms originated 
in my correspondence with that general, but disappeared almost 
immediately. He replied in the most flattering terms to my first 
letter, but, in subsequent letters, I perceived that, on the plea of 
being but little familiar with our language, he alluded but distantly 
to our affairs ; he sent Lafayette to me with full powers from him. 
The latter soon had an opportunity, as I have already stated, of 
witnessing our active preparations against the expected attack of 
the enemy, and of judging to what extent our troops on shore could 
afford protection to our flotilla against the superiority of that of 
our enemy. With respect to our offensive tactics, the Chevalier de 
Ternay and myself judged it prudent to defer them for one of the 
three following chances, on which we founded our most sanguine 
hopes : — 1st, the arrival of the second division ; 2d, the sailing from 
France of an additional fleet to our assistance, which the Chevalier 
had required of M. de Guichen, in virtue of his powers; 3rd, or 
lastly, that the enemy, by directing their forces to the south, would 
so impoverish the efficiency of the garrison of New York, that our 
ships would have no molestation to guard against from that quarter, 
and that we should then be able, with the assistance of our ships, 
to attack vigorously the island of New York. 

As soon as Lafayette returned to General Washington's head- 
quarters, he wrote me the most pressing dispatches, reminding me 
of the substance of our former conversations, and concluding, by 
urging me, in the name of that general, to join him immediately, 
to attempt forthwith an attack on the island of New York; his 
letter finished with a species of summons, founded on the policy of 
the country, and implying that the campaign was the last effort of 
his patriotism. We were the more displeased at these dispatches, as, 
by the same courier, I received letters from General Washington 
himself, and not a single sentence of those letters alluded to the 
proposed plans of Lafayette ; neither did they contain any reply to 
my request of an interview, when, in one single hour's conversation, 
we could have decided on more matters than could be contained in 
whole volumes of writing. I took an early opportunity to write on 
the subject to Lafayette. I reminded him that, as he himself had 
stated to us, it had been ascertained to be a fact, that there were 
fourteen thousand regular troops in the islands of New York, be- 
sides the militia force ; that the French fleet was blockaded in New- 
port by a squadron much superior in number; I added that, if I 
were to leave our ships in their present predicament, the English 
admiral would immediately bear down upon and destroy them, 
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and prove himself the most pusillanimous man in existence, if he 
did not immediately afterwards attack us in our communications, on 
the arm of sea which divides the continent from the New York 
and Long Island, allowing that we should have succeeded in taking 
up a position there. 

I wrote at the same time to General Washington in English; 
I expressed myself grateful for the letters I had received from 
him, and begged that he would in future allow my correspondence 
with him, on all matters, to be direct, without the interference of 
a third person, and I concluded by renewing my request of an 
interview. 

I must, however, do General Lafayette the justice to say, that 
he always showed himself the faithful interpreter of General Wash- 
ington's sentiments, and that the latter had repeated recourse to 
the youthful ardour of his friend to express these sentiments with 
greater energy. The latter really believed at that period, and he 
was not perhaps altogether mistaken, that, on account of the late 
great decline in the finances of Congress, this campaign was the 
last struggle of expiring patriotism; under these circumstances, he 
was anxious to strike a decisive blow, by attacking the very centre 
of the enemy's position, whilst he could still count on the assistance 
of the French troops. He was fully aware, however, of the con- 
sequences, and he concurred with the principles of my letter; since 
I have corresponded directly with him, I had many proofs of his 
sound judgment; his style is peculiarly amiable, and the death 
of either of us, I feel confident, can alone break off our correspond- 
ence; at least, at present I can foresee no circumstances which can 
possibly lead to a rupture of our friendly intercourse. 

At the beginning of September, we at length received the tidings 
of M. de Guichen 's squadron having been seen off the southern 
coast of America. Having gained several naval victories near the 
Caribbee Islands, he proceeded homewards in charge of a large 
convoy from our colonies. The Chevalier de Ternay, as soon as he 
found himself blockaded by superior forces, required M. de Guichen, 
as his powers authorized him, to send four vessels as a reinforce- 
ment to those he had under his command. The letter to this effect 
did not reach the Cape until after M. de Guichen had sailed for 
France, and it was accordingly put into the hands of M. de Monteil, 
who could not decipher it, and who had besides joined the Spaniards 
in an expedition against Pensacola. 

At the beginning of September very unfavourable intelligence 
also came to hand from the southern States. Lord Cornwallis had 
been to Cambden to meet General Gates, who had marched to en- 
counter him. The latter was defeated, and the American army was 
obliged to retreat in the utmost confusion. A French officer, named 
Cabb, was killed at the head of an American division, which had 
been harassed throughout the day, and had had to sustain the whole 
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of the enemy's fire; General Gates fell back upon Hillsborough, in 
North Carolina, with the remains of his army. 

However, as soon as we were apprised of M. de Guichen's ap- 
proach, I obtained the long-requested interview of General Wash- 
ington, to decide upon the operations which the superior number of 
our naval forces might enable us to undertake. We met at Hartford, 
on the 20th September; the operations were fully discussed and 
agreed upon, under the supposition of the arrival of our second 
division, or of a reinforcement of our naval forces being sent or 
brought out to us by M. de Guichen. But our plans were soon 
frustrated by the arrival (of which we were almost immediately 
informed) at New York of the English fleet, under Admiral Rodney, 
which increased their numbers threefold; this unexpected intel- 
ligence put an end to the conference, as the French generals were 
anxious to return to their respective posts, where their presence 
was now more than ever required. They found, however, on their 
return, that the Baron de Viomenil had taken the necessary measures 
for the safety of our ships; General Washington, too, was anxious 
to get back to his army, where his presence was indispensable. 

I will here venture to intrude on the kind attention of the reader 
with an anecdote, which is strikingly characteristic of the manners 
of the good republicans of Connecticut. The conveyance in which 
I proceeded to the conference, in company with Admiral de Ternay, 
who, by the way, was very infirm, broke down. I dispatched my 
first aide-de-camp, Fersen, to fetch a wheelwright, who lived about 
a mile from the spot where the accident occurred. He soon after 
returned to us, however, and informed us that he had found the 
man sick with the ague, and that he had positively declared to him 
that for his hat full of guineas he would do no work at night. I 
prevailed on the admiral to accompany me to the man's shop, and 
we repaired thither; we told him that General Washington would 
arrive at Hartford the same evening, to confer with us the following 
day, and that unless he could repair our carriage, we should be too 
late to meet him. " You are no liars, at any rate," he replied; 
" for I read in the Connecticut paper that Washington was to be 
there to confer with you ; as it is for the public service I will take 
care that your carriage shall be ready for you at six in the morn- 
ing." He kept his word; and we proceeded on at the promised 
time. As we returned, another wheel broke, and we were once more 
obliged to have recourse to our old friend. " Well! " said he, " so 
you want me to work again for you at night? " " Aye! indeed, 
we do," I replied; " Admiral Rodney has arrived to reinforce 
threefold the naval forces against which we are contending, and 
it is of the highest importance that we should return without delay 
to Rhode Island to oppose him." " But what can you do," he 
continued, " with your six ships against the twenty English? " 
" It will be the most glorious day of our life if they attempt to 
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break our line." " Come, come," said he, " you are good honest 
fellows; your carriage shall be put in repair by to-morrow morning 
at five o'clock. But tell me, before I set to work, although I do 
not wish to inquire into your secrets, how did you like Washington, 
and how did he like you? " We assured him that we had been 
delighted with him; his patriotism was satisfied, and he kept his 
word. I do not mean to compare all Americans to this good man ; 
but almost all the inland cultivators and all the land owners of 
Connecticut are animated with that patriotic spirit, which many 
other people would do well to imitate. 

This was about the time of Arnold's conspiracy; he had agreed 
a month before with Andre, aide-de-camp to General Clinton, to 
deliver up Westpoint Fort, the grand depot of American stores on 
the river Hudson, and which contained all their supplies of ammuni- 
tion, and had reckoned on the absence of General Washington for 
the execution of his treacherous plans. The general, who had a 
very high opinion of his military abilities, had entrusted him with 
this important command, and had intended visiting his protege and 
his garrison on the very day on which Andre was arrested by a 
party of militia. They were on the alert to secure the safe return 
of their general to his army, and their suspicion was excited by 
meeting Andre disguised, on the road from Westpoint to New York. 
They stopped him, searched his person, and found, carefully con- 
cealed in his shoes, the whole plan of the conspiracy. He offered 
them money ; but they scornfully refused it, and conducted him to 
head-quarters. General Washington had just arrived at Arnold's; 
but the latter, as soon as he was apprised of the arrestation of 
Andre, hastened down from the castle, threw himself into a boat, 
and put off with all speed towards an English frigate, which he 
knew was lying below Kingsferry. General Washington was at a 
loss to account for his absence, and his wife could give no tidings 
of her husband; but advices which he shortly afterwards received 
from the army, gave him all the particulars of the conspiracy. He 
gave the necessary orders for the safety of the garrison, and re- 
turned in all haste to his quarters. All the world is acquainted 
with the tragical end of the ill-fated Andre, whom every body 
pitied, even his judges, who were compelled, by the severity of the 
law and for the sake of example, to return a verdict against him. 

On my return from the conference, my next care was to provide 
winter-quarters for my soldiers in a free country, where each indi- 
vidual held his own property in such sacred veneration, that General 
Washington's army, throughout the summer, had no other resi- 
dence than their camp, and, for the winter, were obliged to make 
shift with the wooden huts which the soldiers built for themselves in 
the forests. This plan was impracticable at Rhode Island, because 
the English had cut down and used for fuel, during the three years 
of their occupation, every tree that stood on the island. 
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I should here speak o£ the discipline of the army; and I can 
safely state, and on this point I am sure the Americans will not 
contradict me, that it far exceeded the idea they had formed of 
it, and that, moreover, it contributed, in no small degree, to correct 
the unfavourable impression with which they had been prepossessed 
against the French. The different deputations of savages who came 
to the camp, evinced no surprise at the sight of our cannon, our 
troops, and their evolutions; but they could not contain their 
astonishment when they beheld apple trees loaded with fruit hang- 
ing over the tents which our soldiers had occupied for three months 
past. The discipline of the French army was always rigorously 
adhered to throughout the whole of its campaigns. It was due to 
the zealous efforts of the generals, the superior officers, and sub- 
alterns, but more particularly to the good disposition of the soldiers, 
which on no occasion failed them, and contributed in a great mea- 
sure to the acquiescence on the part of the State of Rhode Island 
to the proposition which I made them, to repair at our expense the 
houses which had been damaged by the English, but on condition 
that we should be allowed to use them for winter-quarters for our 
soldiers, and that the inhabitants should provide separate accom- 
modation for the officers. Twenty thousand livres were expended 
in the repairs of these houses, and ample tokens of the generosity 
of France to her allies were left in this town when we quitted it. 
A barrack-camp would have cost us upwards of a hundred thousand 
livres, on account of the immense expense in bringing the necessary 
timber from the continent, for our own boats were hardly sufficient 
to convey the fuel we required. 

One of the chiefs of the above-mentioned savages made a remark 
to me at a public audience, which much surprised me. "My 
father," he said, " I wonder that the King of France, our father, 
should send his troops to protect the Americans in an insurrection 
against the King of England, their father." " Your father, the 
King of France," I replied, " protects the natural liberty which 
God has given to man. The Americans were no longer able to bear 
the burdens with which they were loaded, and he listened to their 
just complaints; we shall always be the friends of their friends 
and the enemies of their enemies : but I must urge you to preserve 
the strictest neutrality in all these quarrels." This is how I con- 
trived to solve this question as well as I could, and which had 
placed me in rather an awkward predicament. Good treatment and 
plenty of presents went more way towards the contemplated nego- 
ciation with these savages, which was afterwards concluded and 
maintained to our entire satisfaction, during the three years' cam- 
paign of the French army in America. 

Another object which I had in view, and which was becoming 
daily more urgent, was to take an early opportunity to get one of 
our frigates through the English lines, to convey my son to France, 
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to explain to the ministers our wants and those of our allies. It 
had been settled at the conference at Hartford that he should 
proceed thither with the particulars and result of our interview, 
together with a memoir, containing the full account of the additional 
troops, vessels, and specie which we were in need of. The latter item 
was the more essential, as, by heavy loans which had been con- 
tracted, the pay of the troops was not provided for beyond the 1st 
of January. My son had committed to memory the whole of my 
dispatches, so as to be able to render a full verbal account of them 
to the ministers, lest he should have the misfortune to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, the dispatches be taken from him, and he be 
set at liberty on parole. M. de la Peyrouse took charge of the 
Chevalier de Ternay's dispatches, and was appointed to convey them 
and Colonel Rochambeau, on board his frigate, to their respective 
destinations. This able officer put to sea on the 28th of October, 
in a gale of wind, which would not allow of the British ships riding 
in company; he passed through the midst of them, with two other 
frigates, which were proceeding on a mission to Boston. They were 
hotly pursued by the English cruisers, and the La Peyrouse lost 
her mainmast, fortunately, however, when beyond their reach. 

Admiral Rodney proceeded to the islands in the course of No- 
vember, leaving a squadron of twelve sail of the line in command 
of Admiral Arbuthnot, who established his winter moorings in 
Gardner's Bay, at Long Island Point, so as not to lose sight of the 
French fleet, and sent fifty gun-ships and several frigates to cruise 
off the other ports of America. In spite of this, however, and al- 
though the latter had assembled the whole of his forces, with the 
view of attempting an attack on the French, the American trade 
continued very flourishing, both at Philadelphia and Boston, and 
their privateers captured several of the enemy's ships; besides the 
circumstance of the two fleets lying off Rhode Island being a source 
of great relief to the other ports, on a coast of such immense extent 

Lord Cornwallis, after the victory at Cambden, followed up the 
American army as far as South Carolina ; but his stores were scarce, 
and he was obliged to detach strong drafts from the body of his 
army to protect his convoys. One of these detachments, com- 
manded by Major Fergusson, was attacked by several parties 
of American militia, and completely defeated, with the loss of 
twelve hundred men, killed and prisoners. This unexpected check 
obliged him to retrograde to Cambden. General Clinton had sent 
off, at the end of October, a detachment of three thousand men, 
in command of Brigadier-General Leslay, who had landed at Ports- 
mouth, in Chesapeak Bay, with a view to combine his operations 
with those of Lord Cornwallis; he was recalled by the latter, and 
re-embarked immediately to join and reinforce him in South Caro- 
lina. The vacuum in the garrison of New York was filled up by a 
draft of three thousand troops, which had arrived from Ireland in 
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convoy from Cork. General Green proceeded at this period, by 
order of Congress, to relieve General Gates in command of the 
army of the South. 

The French corps took possession of the winter-quarters, which 
had been prepared for them at Newport, early in November. De 
Lauzun's legion was obliged, for want of provisions, to divide from 
its cavalry, which was sent, with the artillery-horses and provisions, 
to the State of Connecticut, to occupy the barracks which had been 
built at the Banora for its militia. The Duke of Lauzun-Biron, who 
was in command of this cantonment, rendered himself very agree- 
able to the Americans by his prepossessing manners, and succeeded 
in every transaction which he had to conclude, either with the 
veteran Governor Trumboldt*or with the other members of the 
legislature of the State. I will relate an anecdote, which will convey 
a just idea of his private character. One of the good villagers asked 
him of what trade his father was in France. " My Father," re- 
plied De Lauzum, " is not in business; but I have an uncle a mar- 
shal " (marechal), ** making allusion to the Marechal de Biron. 
" Ah, indeed! " said the American, giving him a hearty squeeze 
of the hand; " there are worse trades than that." 

I next occupied myself in reconnoitring other quarters in the 
State, so as not to be unprovided, in the event of the arrival of the 
second division. The letters we had received from France, since our 
departure, were of old date; the most recent bearing that of the 
day before we sailed from Brest. They were brought to us by a 
frigate, which had conveyed M. de Choiseul and the young Berthiers 
to the islands, and from thence to Newport. We concluded that the 
dispatches from the ministers were on the way with the second 
division, so anxiously looked for, and that the latter could not now 
be far off, as we were aware of the return to Europe of the greatest 
part of our naval forces, in command of M. de Guichen. 

On my return to Newport, I found the Chevalier de Ternay 
confined by a fever, but his indisposition presented then no alarm- 
ing symptoms. I accordingly continued my reconnoitring expedi- 
tion towards Boston, where I had no sooner arrived than I received 
the afflicting intelligence of the death of the Chevalier de Ternay. 
His most bitter enemies must allow that he was a man of most 
exemplary probity, and a very skilful navigator ; the French corps 
will do him the justice to say that it was impossible to conduct a 
convoy to its destination with greater skill and vigilance than he 
did the one confided to his charge. The Chevalier Destouches, as 
senior officer, took the command of the squadron ; he acted in every 
point in accordance with the instructions of his predecessor, and 
maintained the most perfect harmony between the squadron and 



* Jonathan Trumbull. 
** Margchal, in French, signifies farrier and marshal. 
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the troops on shore, which had to protect each other in this port, 
although blockaded by forces far superior in number. 

This year began very unfavourably to the American cause. A 
third of General Washington's army mutinied; the league of Penn- 
sylvania put their general and their officers under arrest, and, led 
on by a sergeant, marched up to Philadelphia to demand their pay 
of Congress. I should here mention a most extraordinary trait of 
patriotism in these times of rebellion. General Clinton, the com- 
mandant of New York, within whose reach these men had to pass, 
sent off emissaries to beg them to join the American refugees who 
were serving in his army, offering, at the same time, to pay the 
arrears which were in fact really due to them. The sergeant who 
commanded them exclaimed, " Comrades, he takes us for traitors; 
but we are brave men, who demand justice of our countrymen; 
but we will never betray our country.' ' He hanged the spies sent 
by Clinton and proceeded on. The assembly of Pennsylvania 
deputed members to meet them, and they succeeded, after a very 
difficult and intricate negociation, in enticing them back to their 
duty. 

The mutiny extended to the confederacy of Jersey, and General 
Washington was obliged to stop, by a severe example, the course 
of these mutinous proceedings, which were the more contagious, as 
nearly the whole army had the same legitimate cause of complaint. 

The French corps were unable, on account of the restrained 
state of their finances, which, by onerous loans, barely sufficed for 
the daily pay of their own soldiers, to assist the American army in 
this dilemma. It was at this period that bills of exchange on 
France were negociated at Boston and Philadelphia, at the exor- 
bitant rate of forty per cent. ; and that American paper had fallen 
nearly a hundred to one, and with every prospect of its falling 
shortly to a total non-value. 

It was under these circumstances that Arnold proceeded from 
New York, with two thousand men, to attack Portsmouth, in the 
State of Virginia, and to make plundering excursions in Chesapeak, 
where he was sure to fall in with no other antagonists than the 
harmless militia of the country. 

All these misfortunes, which were fast accumulating, induced 
Congress to send to France Colonel Laurents, aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Washington, and the son of the famous Laurents, late President 
of Congress, and then a prisoner in the Tower of London. ^ This 
officer received orders to represent to the court of France, in the 
clearest light, the state of distress of his country. 

The French frigate, which had left Boston in a gale of wind, 
after having weathered it during three weeks, reached Newport 
towards the end of January. Its return gave to Chevalier Destouches 
the idea of forming a light squadron, to consist of the three latter 
frigates and a ship of the line, to proceed forthwith to Chesapeak 
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to disconcert the operations of Arnold in Virginia. We were aware 
that his transports were escorted only by two small forty-gun ships, 
and a few other smaller vessels. In detaching this expedition, the 
Chevalier had acceded to the reiterated request of the State of 
Virginia. The little squadron, commanded by M. de Tilly, was 
prepared, and put to sea with the greatest mystery; it accom- 
plished in part the object for which it had been intended, by the 
capture of the Romulus, a forty-gun ship, and of several transports ; 
but the enemy's forces proceeded up Elizabeth Eiver to Portsmouth, 
and the Chevalier de Tilly could not follow them because his ship 
drew too much water. He therefore returned with his prizes, and 
gave a very lucid account of his reconnoitring expedition, which 
gave rise to a more serious undertaking, in which, from the follow- 
ing circumstances, we had every reason to hope success. 

The same gales which our frigates had encountered on their 
return, had been more disastrous to the four English sail, which 
had put out of Gardner's Bay to intercept them; two of them 
being driven ashore, and two others dismasted. The Chevalier 
Destouehes sent to the different points of the continent in order 
to reconnoitre the state of their fleet, of which the anchorage could 
be distinctly seen, and gave, at the same time, the necessary orders 
to prepare our own for sea, at as short a notice as the want of 
money, provisions, and means of every kind, could allow. I ap- 
prized General Washington of the event, and he immediately sent 
off Lafayette, with a thousand men, to reinforce the militia of 
Virginia. He proposed that I should send off a similar detachment 
from the corps under my command to proceed with this squadron 
to join Lafayette, in attacking Arnold in his position at Ports-, 
mouth, whither he had taken refuge, after the encounter of the 
Chevalier de Tilly. I placed twelve hundred men in command of 
Baron de Viomenil, with a sufficient number of mortars and howit- 
zers for the expedition, if our squadron had been fortunate enough 
to reach it ; but the immense time which it took to prepare, although 
the army on shore had furnished it with all the stores and money 
which could be spared, did not allow of its putting to sea till the 
beginning of March: this gave the English fleet time to repair the 
damage it had sustained, and proceed to meet ours four iand twenty 
hours before we could quit our moorings. The boisterous weather 
and the difficult navigation at this season of the year obliged the 
Chevalier Destouehes to put out to sea, in order to be able to make 
the coast again, as soon as he should reach the latitude of Virginia. 
A very heavy sea and the irregular course of his ships caused them 
to separate ; this separation might have been fatal, if he had not been 
fortunate enough to rally his squadron on the morning of the action. 
It consisted of eight ships, including the Romulus, which he put in 
line. He caught first sight of the enemy as it stood off the landing- 
places of Chesapeak Bay ; their squadron consisted of the same num- 
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ber of vessels ; but Admiral Graves had hoisted his flag on board the 
London, which differed in size from the Romulus^ as she was a three- 
decker ; the other ships were about equal strength. A hot engagement 
commenced between the four vessels at the head of the line of the Che- 
valier Destouches and the first four vessels of the English fleet, and 
continued with great obstinacy and bloodshed. The Conquerant, 
commanded by M. de la Grandiere, the Jason, and the Ardent, by 
Messieurs de Marigny and La Clocheterie, were among the French 
vessels which distinguished themselves. Three English ships were 
obliged to quit the line greatly damaged ; two of ours also came off 
very badly, and just as the Chevalier Destouches was preparing to get 
his ships round to re-engage, he perceived the British fleet making off 
to leeward, towards the entrance of Chesapeak; this manoeuvre on 
their part induced him to put back to Rhode Island, taking in tow the 
Conquerant, which had lost her rudder, and had her commandant, the 
Marquis de Laval, wounded on board. He finally returned to New- 
port with the Baron de Viomenil, after a hard but doubtful combat, 
and with the bitter regret of not having accomplished his mission. 

In the course of February, we received intelligence of the defeat 
of Tarleton by a detachment in command of Brigadier General Mor- 
gan. But this check tended only to irritate the feelings of Lord Corn- 
wallis, who immediately marched, with the whole of the forces under 
his command, in pursuit of Morgan, but could not come up with him 
in time to prevent him joining the army of General Green, with all 
the prisoners he had taken. The latter had been obliged to retire to 
meet the reinforcements which were coming up to him by the 
Roenoke, in North Carolina. Having rallied them, he took his posi- 
tion at Guilfort Courthouse; Lord Cornwallis here attacked him 
vigorously, and, after a very bloody combat, succeeded in dislodging 
him; but the American general was only driven from the field of 
battle, for he took up another position a few miles in the rear. Lord 
Cornwallis and his army having suffered all the harassing inconveni- 
ences of a long and tedious march, a disastrous combat, and a great 
scarcity of provisions, was compelled to retrograde towards Cape 
Fear, to a place occupied by a party of Scotch Royalists, where he 
hoped to procure provisions for his exhausted army, and assistance 
for his bleeding wounded. 

The conduct of General Green in his retreat, on the day of the 
action at Guilfort, and subsequently, did him great honour, and fully 
justified the brilliant talent of which he afterwards gave proof. 

(To be continued) 
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